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ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF CULTURE IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 2 


ROM a philosophical point of view, the most significant feature 

of current definitions of culture as found in the writings of 
anthropologists and sociologists is the fact that they presuppose 
either a predominantly realistic or an idealistic point of view. The 
realists as a group tend to conceive culture as an attribute or 
quality of human societary behavior and usually define culture in 
terms of acquired group habits, customs, and institutions.? Cul- 
ture so conceived is inseparable from the life of human beings in 
society ; it is a mode of social living and has no existence inde- 
pendent of the actual group or groups to which it is attributed. 
Realists, however, differ among themselves as to whether culture 
is to be defined entirely in social terms to the neglect of the indi- 
vidual, or whether individual variations are to be considered an 
essential part of the culture.* They differ too as regards the status 


1 This paper constitutes a partial report on research concerning the philo- 
sophical aspects of anthropology sponsored by Professor Cornelius Osgood. 
The work has been supported financially as part of the program of the Labora- 
tory for Anthropology of the Yale Peabody Museum through the generosity of 
Mr. William A. Castleton. 

2 Examples of realistic definitions of culture are to be found in E. B. 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture (New York, 7th ed., 1924), p. 1; R. H. Lowie’s 
History of Ethnological Theory (N. Y., 1937), p. 3; Ruth Benedict’s essay on 
‘*The Science of Custom’? (in The Making of Man, Mod. Lib., 1931, p. 806) ; 
Clark Wissler’s Introduction to Social Anthropology (N. Y., 1929), p. 15; R. 
B. Dixon in The Building of Cultures (N. Y., 1928), pp. 8-4; B. Malinowski’s 
articles on ‘‘Culture’’ and ‘‘Anthropology’’ in the Enc. of the Soc. Sci- 
ences and Enc. Britannica respectively; Franz Boas’ The Mind of Primitive 
Man (N. Y., 1911), and also his article ‘‘Anthropology’’ in the Enc. Soc. 
Scs.; Ralph Linton’s The Study of Man (N. Y., 1936), pp. 75-78. 

8 Boas, for example, states that ‘‘culture embraces all the manifestations 
of social habits of a community; the reactions of the individual as affected by 
the habits of the group in which he lives and the products of human activity 
as determined by these habits.’’ On the other hand, Clark Wissler holds that 
a culture includes ‘‘all standardized social procedures.’? Sumner and Keller’s 
Science of Society (New Haven, 1927) follows the Comtian tradition of ‘‘so- 
cial physics’? and maintains that social or cultural forces are independent of 
individual motivation; social phenomena are said to be due to ‘‘automatically 
acting forces.’? On the other hand, R. 8. Lynd in his Knowledge for What? 
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of material culture and the extent of human inventiveness. The 
functionalists, for example, follow the pragmatic position that 
function is more significant than the structure or form of the 
cultural elements. Hence they hold that material artifacts are 
unintelligible apart from their use and réle in a given institution.‘ 
The functionalists have been influential in stimulating anthropo- 
logical investigations of cultures as wholes as against the frag- 
mentary, comparative studies hitaerto prevalent among evolution- 
ists and diffusionists. Lowie, in his History of Ethnological Theory, 
has warned against the cultural pluralism and nominalism implicit 
in the functionalistic position and has argued that ‘‘the culture of 
all humanity at all periods and in all places’’ is the proper object 
of the ethnologist and that any particular culture is ‘‘an artificial 
unit segregated for purposes of expediency.’’* In other words, 
Lowie maintains that the unity of human culture presupposes a 
historical approach which is not incompatible with a functional 
analysis of particular cultures. On the other hand, the idealists 
as a whole tend to conceive culture either as an attribute of indi- 
vidual minds’ or as a ‘‘stream of ideas’’ which has a substantive, 
objective existence which transcends the life of individuals.® This 
usage of the term ‘‘culture’’ is gloser to (though not identical 
with) the normative notion of culture presupposed by education- 


ists in general. From the time of the Greek Sophists onward it. 


(Princeton, 1939) stresses the réle of the individual in producing cultural 
change. 

4 See B. Malinowski’s articles on ‘‘Culture’’ and ‘‘ Anthropology’’ in the 
Enc. of the Soc. Scs. and Enc. Brit.; see also H. M. Kallen’s article on ‘‘ Func- 
tionalism’’ in Enc. Soc. Scs., Vol. 6. 

5 Ibid., p. 235. 

6In his paper ‘‘On the Concept of Function in Social Science’’ (Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, Vol. 37, 1935), A. R. Radcliffe-Brown admits that there 
need be no conflict between the functional method of analyzing the social life 
of a society and the method of historical evidence. 

7 For examples, see W. Schmidt’s Culture Historical Method of Ethnology 
(N. Y., 1939, Eng. Tr.), p. 138, where culture is defined as ‘‘the inner forma- 
tion of the human mind’’; also C. Osgood’s Ingalik Material Culture (New 
Haven, 1940, p. 25), where culture is defined as consisting of ‘‘all ideas con- 
cerning human beings which have been communicated to one’s mind and of 
which one is conscious.’ 

8 See A. L. Kroeber’s ‘‘ Eighteen Professions’? (American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 17, 1915, pp. 283-288); his article on ‘‘The Superorganic’’ (Am. An- 
throp., Vol. 19, 1917); also A. Blumenthal’s paper on ‘‘A New Definition of 
Culture’? (Am. Anthrop., Vol. 42, 1940, pp. 571-586), where culture is said to 
consist primarily of ‘‘the world stream of culture ideas.’’? For Blumenthal 
as for Schmidt, so-called material cultures or artifacts are a part of culture 
only because the material things involved have been affected by mind or its 
ideas. 
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has been recognized that ‘‘education means deliberately mould- 
ing human character in accordance with an ideal.’’® Culture has 
thus come to refer to the whole tradition of ideals, the intellec- 
tual and artistic achievements of mankind. Popularly, culture is 
normative in the sense that it involves, to quote Matthew Arnold,’° 
‘‘a pursuit of our total perfection by means of getting to know, 
on all matters which most concern us, the best which has been 
thought and said in the world and through this knowledge turn- 
ing a stream of fresh and free thought upon our stock notions 
and habits.’’ The thesis I am concerned to establish in this paper 
is that these divergent views of culture may be harmonized if we 
conceive culture broadly enough. In order for us to achieve this 
objective it will be necessary to investigate the origin of the term. 

To begin with, I think we can do no better than take up 
Marett’s suggestion that culture be conceived in terms of cultiva- 
tion. Human Culture, according to Marett,™ ‘‘comprises the va- 
rious ways in which man has tended his nature so as to make it 
grow.’’ It is worth noting in this connection that the analogy of 
culture and education to land-cultivation is already to be found 
in Plutarch’s essay On the Education of Children? Just as suc- 
cessful agriculture requires good soil, a skilful farmer, and good 
seed, so in human culture or education we require a suitable talent 
or ability, a good teacher, and adequate ideas and exhortations. 
I suggest the term ‘‘anthropoculture’’ to designate the cultivation of 
man or human nature. Anthropoculture refers to the dynamic 
process of human self-cultivation and is equivalent to education. 
Anthropoculture may be further subdivided into physical and 
mental culture 1* in order to distinguish between the cultivation of 
man’s physical and mental nature—a division which Plato first 
introduced in his Republic. From a historical point of view it is 

9 See Werner Jaeger’s Paideia: The Ideals of Greek Culture, N. Y., 1939, 

. XX11, 
' 10 Matthew Arnold: Culture and Anarchy, N. Y., 1883, p. xi. 

11R. R. Marett: essay on ‘‘ Anthropology and Religion’’ in The Social 
Sciences and Their Interrelation, ed. by Ogburn and Goldenweiser, N. Y., 1927. 
See also Marett’s Man in the Making (London, 1928), for further elaboration 
on the same point. Marett defines culture in the latter work as ‘‘com- 
municable intelligence’’ (pp. 11, 54), and seems to align himself accordingly 
with some form of the idealistic position. 

12 Plutarch: On the Education of Children, German Tr., G. A. Lindner, 
Vienna, 1879, p. 9. See also Werner Jaeger’s Paideia, p. 399, for further 
references. 

18 In modern usage the term ‘‘ physical culture’’ usually refers to gymnastic 
training. As here used it refers to all modifications of human behavior in- 
volving the use of one’s body and its organs. For another use of the term 
‘‘mental culture’? see Osgood, ibid., p. 28. 
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easy to understand why, as men came to attach greater impor- 
tance to the cultivation of their mental nature or soul, the term 
‘‘eulture’’ came to refer specifically to the latter and culture be- 
came cultura animi. In a further stage of development culture 
signified the ideas or content of mental culture rather than the 
state of mental culture. As Werner Jaeger ** has pointed out, 
‘‘eulture having once meant the process of education, came to 
mean the state of being educated, and then the content of educa- 
tion and finally the whole intellectual and spiritual world revealed 
by education into which any individual according to his national- 
ity or social position is born.”’ 

In short, human culture, in its physical and mental aspects, has 
come to mean the state of being cultured as well as the result or 
content of man’s self-cultivation. In general, it appears, the real- 
ists have stressed the notion that culture is the state of being 
cultured and refers to that modification of behavior and thought 
which is the result of the process of self-cultivation. The ideal- 
ists, in turn, have maintained that culture is either primarily men- 
tal or intellectual culture—as, for example, Schmidt and Marett 
do—or else that culture consists of the stream or tradition of ideas, 
the ‘‘social heritage’’ of the past. It is obvious that neither party 
is wrong in what they affirm but in that which they deny; an ade- 
quate conception of culture requires the union of both the real- 
istic and idealistic theses. A culture consists of the acquired or 
cultivated behavior and thought of wmdividuals within a society 
as well as of the intellectual, artistic, and social ideals which the 
members of the society profess and to which they strive to con- 
form. In other words, a culture must be enderstood in its prac- 
tical and theoretical aspects.> Normative, impersonal, theoretical 


14 Ibid., p. 300. ; 

15 Cultures differ in the emphasis which is placed on contemplation and 
theoretical speculation as contrasted with action or practical performance. 
Primitive cultures as a whole are concerned with practice and little with theory 
and speculation. Among literate cultures Matthew Arnold has contrasted the 
spirit of Hebraism and Hellenism which to him represent the ideals of moral 
conduct and disinterested speculation respectively. It should be noted that, 
from one point of view, actual behavior and thought are modes of practice 
when compared with the professed ideals of the culture. From another, more 
positive, point of view, thought or speculation represents theory as compared 
with actual, empirical behavior which is practice. 

This contrast between theory and practice is often discussed in other 
terms, e.g., as when Sapir in his paper on ‘‘The Unconscious Patterning of 
Behavior in Society’’ (in The Unconscious: A Symposium, ed. E. 8S. Dummer, N. 
Y., 1927), discusses the relation of function and form. The form, I take it, is 
the actual behavior; the function is the meaning or general intent of the form of 
behavior. Sapir like Malinowski is concerned to point out that one and the 
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culture has no existence unless it is practised and influences men’s 
behavior and thinking in societary life. Practical culture—the 
actual behavior and thought of men—is not intelligible apart 
from the social ideals which men have created or discovered for 
themselves and which they strive to realize in their lives. It is 
the business of the social scientist to determine to what extent 
there is agreement between theory and practice in any given cul- 
ture and whether the culture is ‘‘genuine’’ or ‘‘spurious’’ in 
Sapir’s sense of the terms.’* Although contemporary anthropol- 
ogists and sociologists such as Sapir,?’ Linton,?® Kluckhohn,’”® and 
Lynd ° have noted the disparity which often exists between 
‘ideal’? and ‘‘behavioral’’ patterns of culture both in individual 
and communal life, they have made no attempt to incorporate 
these basic distinctions in their definitions of the term ‘‘culture.”’ 
Furthermore, the term ‘‘habit’’ so often employed with reference 
to culture is ambiguous” since it is frequently used to refer to 
actual behavior as well as to ideals of behavior and thought. 

It is important in this connection to bear in mind the various 
kinds of causality and their application to culture. If we, fol- 
lowing Aristotle, distinguish the material, formal, efficient, and 
final causes, then it will be obvious that we can not speak of cul- 
ture in general as being a cause of behavior without specifying 


which kind of cause we mean. From our previous analysis it ap- 
pears that only persons taken individually or collectively are the 
efficient or active causes of culture. Cultural ideals, like Platonic 
ideas, are at most but formal and final causes of culture. Com- 


same form may have a variety of functions or meanings depending on its 
context. 

16 KE, Sapir: ‘‘Culture, Genuine and Spurious,’’ Am. J. Soc., Vol. 29, 1924. 
A genuine culture is said to be one that is ‘‘inherently harmonious’’ and 
‘‘unified and consistent.’’ 

17 E. Sapir: ‘‘The Emergence of the Concept of Personality in a Study 
of Cultures,’’ J. Soc. Psychology, Vol. 5, 1934. ; 

18 R, Linton: The Study of Man, pp. 100, 101. 

19 Clyde Kluckhohn: Patterning as Exemplified in Navaho Culture, a 
contribution to Language, Culture and Personality, ed. by Leslie Spier and 
others, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1941. Kluckhohn here presents a detailed analy- 
sis of the concept of pattern. The terms ‘‘ideal’’ and ‘‘behavioral’’ patterns 
are derived from his essay. 

20R..8. Lynd: Knowledge for What?, Princeton, 1939, pp. 19-40. 

21E. B. Tylor’s classic definition, namely, that ‘‘culture or civilization 
taken in its widest ethnographic sense, is that complex whole which includes 
knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom and any other capabilities and 
habits acquired by man as a member of society’’ seems to me to involve this 
ambiguity. This equivocal usage appears to have been followed by Boas and 
many other American anthropologists. 
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municated ideals can influence or condition people, but it is, in 
the last analysis, the individuals themselves who act, change, or 
develop—not the ideas or cultural ideals.22 As Lynd has argued,” 
we must not separate and oppose man and culture, since it is the 
cultured man or the man-in-culture who acts and elaborates his 
culture. Kroeber, like Spengler, I should say, is justly criticized 
for speaking of an entity called culture which somehow makes 
progress and decays, creates, and destroys the peoples which are 
its carriers. On the other hand, those social scientists ** who deny 
that culture is in any sense the object of the social sciences and 
interpret societary life entirely in terms of inter-individual be- 
havior are guilty of the opposite fallacy. Culture considered in 
its positive and normative aspects requires a union of all four 
modes of causality. The position of the Marxists who stress the 
réle of material-technology as the primary factor in the evolution 
of cultural life is as one-sided as that of the idealists who attribute 
to ideas the primary réle. 

Furthermore, all culture includes individual and social poles 
which are distinguishable but not actually separable. Thus, as 
so many writers have insisted, all culture is social in origin; it is 
acquired by man as a member of society. We learn our culture 
or social heritage primarily from the experience and example of 
others; and in this sense, as Marett has suggested, culture is 
‘‘eommunicable intelligence.’’ But this, as Sapir and Lynd have 
maintained, should not mislead us into overlooking the réle of the 
individual in modifying or adding to his ‘‘cultural heritage.’’ 
Individuals not only fail to conform to social ideal patterns but 
also initiate many changes which later become universally accepted. 
A survey of anthropological and sociological literature will con- 
vince the reader of the justice of Sapir’s criticism ** that ‘‘Cul- 
ture as it is ordinarily constructed by the anthropologist is a more 
or less mechanical sum of the more striking and picturesque gen- 
eralized patterns of behavior which he has either abstracted for 
himself out of the sum total of his observations or has had ab- 
stracted for him by his informants in verbal communication. .. . 
Cultures, as ordinarily dealt with, are merely abstracted configu- 
rations of idea and action patterns, which have endlessly different 


22See Gardiner Murphy: Experimental Social Psychology, N. Y., 1937, 
pp. 19-22. 


23 R. 8. Lynd: ibid., pp. 23-27. 
24 See Theodore Abel: ‘‘Is a Cultural Sociology Possible?,’’ Am. J. Soc., 
Vol. 35, 1929-1930, pp. 739-752. 


25 E. Sapir: ‘‘The Emergence of the Concept of t Conny in a Study 
of Cultures,’’ J. Soc. Psy., 1934. 
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meanings for the various individuals in the group.’’ Culture, 
Sapir argued, is not something merely given; it is rather a thing 
to be ‘‘gradually and gropingly discovered.’’ If we view persons- 
in-culture realistically we shall take account of the particular, 
psychological motivations of individuals, the variety of their en- 
dowments and the degree of influence which the over-individual or 
social institutions and ideals have upon their conduct. 

As Linton has noted,”* elements of culture may be classified as 
universals, specialties, alternatives, and peculiarities. The rela- 
tion of these elements is always in a state of flux; that which is an 
individual peculiarity today may become the universal pattern of 
tomorrow. It seems unreasonable therefore to identify a culture 
exclusively with those theoretical norms of conduct which are sup- 
posed to determine inter-individual behavior and to deny the alter- 
native, special, and individual traits the status of cultural elements. 
It is precisely the business of the anthropologist and sociologist to 
determine whether a given cultural practice or achievement was 
derived from personal experience and individual initiative, or 
whether it was the product of common education or diffusion. 
Some of the contradiction and disparity between contemporary 
ethnological theory and practice is due in large measure to the 
inner contradiction involved in conceiving culture in terms of so- 
cial habits or patterns which neglect individual differences and 
then proceeding to note individual differences and even to give > 
autobiographic accounts. If one keeps in mind the inherent po- 
larity of the individual and the community, practical inter-indi- 
vidual behavior and the common social ideals, he will avoid the 
extremes of completely socializing culture after the manner of 
Durkheim and Sumner or of completely individualizing it as some 
psychologists are prone to do. 

From an epistemological point of view, culture may be divided 
into empirical and non-empirical culture.27_ Empirical or observ- 
able culture includes all technology and art plus the use of arti- 
facts resulting from these techniques. It also comprises all cul- 
tural behavior in so far as it is observable. In general, empirical 
culture includes all physical culture in its individualistic and social 
aspects. Non-empirical culture comprises all mental culture— 
all ideas, feelings, attitudes whether consciously or unconsciously 
held, plus the normative ideals of the culture in all its aspects. It 
should be remembered, however, that each element of culture as 


26 Linton, ibid., pp. 272-274. 


27I am indebted to Osgood’s Ingalik Material Culture, pp. 25-29, for this 
point. 
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lived involves an empirical as well as non-empirical aspect and 
that any attempt to separate them involves an abstraction. It may 
be useful to distinguish, as MacIver 2* and Alfred Weber have 
done, between ‘‘culture’’ and ‘‘civilization,’’ between the mental, 
conceptual, internal aspect and the external, instrumental ‘‘ve- 
hicles of culture,’’ but one can do so only on an epistemological 
basis which remains constant. The psycho-moralistic criterion which 
MaclIver has set up, namely, that culture is an end in itself whereas 
civilization is a means to this end, is, as Sorokin 2° and Merton *° 
have claimed, too arbitrary and relative to serve as a uniform 
standard. Culture and civilization taken as corresponding to theory 
and practice are, however, distinct factors whose reciprocal, coun- 
teracting réles in society require separate consideration. 

I should like to stress in this connection that all cultural prod- 
ucts (particularly artifacts) are abstractions when separated from 
the cultural life of a given society. In and by themselves they are 
but symbols or manifestations of cultural life. This, I take it, is 
the important truth of the functionalists’ thesis in so far as they 
are opposed to the view of culture as composed in part of an aggre- 
gate of material traits. It is the use or function of an artifact, 
its contribution to cultural life in a given society which is signifi- 
cant for culture—not the artifact in and by itself. Similarly, it 
is the skill or technique involved in the manufacture of the arti- 
fact that is cultural—not the artificial product of that skill. I 
agree therefore with Carl J. Warden’s criticism ** that the term 
‘‘material culture’’ is a misnomer in that we thereby divorce the 
object from the knowledge of the manufacture and the practical 
use of the object. The term ‘‘material culture’’ is a collector’s 
conception of artifacts that is not theoretically tenable. Artifacts, 
apart from their function in a given culture, are at best ‘‘cultural 


28R. M. Maclver: Society, N. Y., 1937, pp. 272-273. 

29 Pitrim Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, Vol. 4, 1941, pp. 155- 
165. Sorokin’s main argument is that ‘‘there is no class of socio-cultural 
objects which for all people at all times, in all cultures, is always end-value or 
always means-value.’’ Instead he maintains that culture consists of intel- 
lectually intuited values or meanings plus their external objectifications or 
expressions. Sorokin assumes, but does not prove, a kind of psychophysical 
cultural parallelism. There may well be elements of culture which have no 
physical counterpart. Furthermore, his assumption as to the primacy of theory 
over practice and the a priori agreement of theory and practice is questionable. 

80R. K. Merton: ‘‘Civilization and Culture’’ in Sociology and Social 
Research, Vol. 21, 1936-1937. Merton has clearly utilized the epistemological 
criterion of empirical versus non-empirical tests to distinguish civilization from 
culture respectively. 

81 Carl J. Warden: The Emergence of Culture, N. Y., 1936, pp. 12-13. 
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capital,’’ the potential conditions of cultural life. In the case of 
ancient archeological remains we have nothing but the ‘‘fossils 
of civilization,’’ to use Kroeber’s suggestive term. The term ‘‘so- 
cial heritage’’ so often used as a synonym for culture, involves a 
confusion of cultural life and ideals with the inert products or 
tools of cultural life. 

The paradox and tragedy of culture lies in the divorce of cul- 
ture and human nature. Culture, as Plato already informs us in 
the Myth of the Protagoras,** first arose as a ‘‘gift of the gods’’ 
and was intended to serve human needs of self-preservation and 
social well-being. That is to say, from this humanistic point of 
view, all culture is a means to human life and happiness; it is not 
an end in itself. Culture becomes ‘‘artificial’’ precisely in so far 
as it is allowed to become an end in itself and loses connection with 
the bio-social needs of man. It then becomes something ‘‘super- 
organic,’’ an entity having no reference to mental and organic 
factors. Man becomes the slave of his own creations and justifies 
this enslavement by hypostatizing culture and postulating an im- 
personal, cultural determinism to which he must submit and con- 
form. But ever and again there is a humanistic or ‘‘romantic’’ 
reaction, and there arises a movement of ‘‘cultural primitivism.’’ ** 
Primitivists, like Rousseau, arise and advocate a ‘‘return to na- 
ture’’ and an ascetic life free from the depravities of ‘‘civiliza- 
tion.’’ Civilization is decried as an unmitigated evil and appeal 
is made to the inherent goodness of human nature when freed 
from the chains of culture. ; 

By viewing culture as primarily the product of human self- 
cultivation, and as a process of human self-development, we avoid 
both the extremes of cultural determinism and primitivism. Man 
creates his culture and culture as an expression of human nature 
must be judged by its practical consequences. It is a means to 
an end—the end of human well-being and progress in society. 


D. BIDNEY. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 


82 Plato: Protagoras, pp. 321-323 of standard issue. 

33 See Lovejoy and Boas: A Documentary History of Primitivism and Re- 
lated Ideas, Vol. 1, Baltimore, 1935, where cultural primitivism is defined as 
‘*the discontent of the civilized with civilization or with some conspicuous and 
characteristic feature of it.’’ 
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WRATH, RESPONSIBILITY, AND PROGRESS IN A 
DETERMINISTIC SYSTEM 


1. Determinism not opposed to wrath, moral responsibility, or 
progress. There is a widespread belief that if determinism were 
true our attitudes toward evil would need to be extensively revised. 
If all choices and all voluntary acts were completely determined by 
prior causes operating in accordance with unchanging law, and 
thus if these choices and acts were absolutely inevitable, would 
we not be compelled to admit the three following revolutionary 
principles? 

(1) A man ought never to become angry at malefactors who 
have deliberately or negligently injured him. It might seem that 
one should not get mad at people for doing what they could not 
help doing. 

(2) Sinners would not be morally responsible for the evil deeds 
which they intentionally or negligently committed. It appears ir- 
rational to blame them for doing what they had to do. 

(3) Any attempt to eliminate crime would be utterly futile. 
If crime results from the operation of inexorable law, how can we 
ever hope to suppress it? 

I shall contend that determinism involves none of these princi- 
ples. I believe that all choices and all wills are caused by heredity 
and environment; and I also believe that wrath is sometimes a 
proper reaction to deliberate or negligent injury. Furthermore I 
hold that most intentional or negligent malefactors are morally re- 
sponsible for what they do, and that they should be punished. 
And, finally, it appears to me that even though all actual misdeeds 
are absolutely inevitable, nevertheless it is possible that in the 
future crime will be greatly reduced or even completely suppressed. 

In order to establish these conclusions we should first consider 
the nature of human freedom. 

2. The nature of freedom. Choice and voluntary action are al- 
ways free, even though caused. Freedom means that a conscious 
being selects, among several alternatives which are within his 
power, the one which he really prefers, that he wills to do this one, 
and that he does it successfully. The fact that his choice is deter- 
mined by prior causes does not limit his freedom. He still takes 
the alternative which he chooses or prefers. Success in selecting 
and carrying out that alternative is enough to make him free. 
Only an obstacle lying out in front and preventing his success could 
make him slavish. The causes of the existence of his volition do 
not obstruct its free operation. In any caused voluntary action 
he could have chosen another alternative if he had preferred, but 
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only if he preferred. Since he did not prefer any other he could 
not have taken it. He is not free to do what he did not select and 
what he did not prefer to do. But he is free to do what he did 
select and prefer, unless he is stopped by some obstacle. He is 
under the compulsion of his own nature, and of its causes, to 
choose and to will and to do every voluntary act that he performs. 
His intentional acts are all inevitable. They are also free because 
they are self-determined, voluntary, and successful, and because, in 
every case, he could have done something else if he had preferred. 

A free act which is intended to do evil usually provokes a non- 
irrational wrath in the soul of its victim, provided that the victim 
knows that it is free and intentional. Also its perpetrator is usually 
responsible, and should be punished. And, finally, to try to prevent 
a repetition of it is not always futile. Let us consider how these 
conclusions follow understandably from the nature of wrath and 
from the nature of responsibility and from the nature of man. 

3. Wrath. Wrath was developed originally as a survival factor 
in biological evolution. Certain animals have lived more success- 
fully because they have occasionally become furious at a dangerous 
enemy who intentionally or negligently injured them. Their fury 
has tended to make them more successful in disabling him. They 
could hurt him more when they were enthusiastic about it. Once he 
was disabled they were safer. He may not have dared to brave their 
wrath again. If the injury he did was through negligence he was 
likely to be more careful next time. Or he may have been unable 
to do any more damage because he was crippled or killed. Through 
the fury and resentment of his victims his will and desire to injure 
them, or his lack of a will and desire not to injure them, may have 
been altered; or his ability to injure them may have been reduced. 

Thus anger has given some measure of security against the malice 
and the negligence of others in the primeval forest. It has doubtless 
saved many of the lives that have been saved in the struggle for 
existence. The higher types of animal would not now possess it to 
the degree that they do had it not been an important survival fac- 
tor. It has done much good in the world. It is, in a measure, 


justified, because it, and its consequences, have been, in a measure, 
satisfactory. 


1I have elaborated this argument in a paper entitled ‘‘Free-Will and De- 
terminism’’ appearing in this JourNAL, Volume XXXVIII (1941), pp. 701-712. 
In order to clarify the discussion both in that paper and in this I should give my 
definition of ‘‘will.’? Will is all of the mental processes, both neural and 
conscious, directly involved in any attempted or completed voluntary action. 
Will is not a distinct substance or entity in the mind. 
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And today its réle is similar to the réle it has played from the 
beginning of its evolutionary career. Against any one who has 
injured others through what is, from their point of view, a fault in 
his will, namely, through malice or negligence, resentment is a 
natural reaction, which is likely, on many occasions, to implement 
survival. Moreover, if normal people inhibit it too much they are 
not usually able to respect themselves. Few can be perfectly con- 
tent if they let an intentional insult or injury go by without some 
vindictive response. 

It is, I think, common experience that if the wills, desires, and 
attitudes ? of persons who injure a man were not at fault, that is, 
if those persons were neither malicious nor negligent, he would not 
normally feel any lust for vengeance. Vengeance is supposed to 
cure defects in other people’s wills and attitudes or to minimize 
the evil consequences of those defects. If there has been no defect 
it is silly for a man to get mad. A normal man does not resent 
injuries by others if the others did not mean to hurt him and were 
not at all negligent. If they took an attitude of good will toward 
him, and if they used due care, they were not to blame, and his 
attitude-changing, will-inoculating passion of resentment would be 
quite out of order. 

Thus the question of whether or not a normal person would lose 
his temper at others is not at all the question of whether their wills 
or desires were caused or not. The important question is, Did the 
injury flow from a will or attitude or desire of theirs which was not 
friendly enough to him? If it did not he will not resent it. If it 
did he will be angry; and often, under these circumstances, he 
should be so. : 

4. Evils involved in vengeance, and their avoidance. Some 
thinkers will deny that vengeance is ever right. Saintly moralists 
have emphasized its drawbacks. We must not close our eyes to the 
evils it involves. It is dangerous stuff. Vengeance is dynamite. 
I think that it is sometimes useful; but it needs to be kept under 
strict control. Man is far too prone to lose his temper and to re- 
taliate. He frequently gets himself into trouble by doing this. 
Often he tries and fails to disable his enemies, and then they do 
more damage to him because he tried. Also, when he succeeds in 
penalizing them, he causes at times such bitterness in their hearts 
that they bide their time and strike him down later. Surviving 


2 As to the relations of these wills, desires, and attitudes, we should point 
out that when hostile desires and attitudes find expression in action they take 
the form of hostile wills. A series of similar hostile wills may express one 
unified hostile desire or attitude. Such a desire or attitude is a synthetical 
unity of a number of similar hostile wills and tendencies to will. 
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victims tend to remember such things as the Maine, the Treaty of 
Versailles, and Pearl Harbor. And often, by too quick and violent 
retaliation, men make a bitter enemy of one who once did only a 
slight injury to them, and who could, by forgiveness, have been 
made into a much needed friend. Thus men penalize themselves 
seriously by their excessive irascibility. 

There have probably been saints who have mortified their vin- 
dictive tendencies to the point where they could respect themselves 
without any retaliation, and who have lived long enough and satis- 
factorily enough to call their lives on the whole intrinsically good. 
Non-resistance is a possible human attitude. And it may be prac- 
tical in some cases where spiritual demands have been subjected 
to hostile and almost invincible force. St. Francis and Gandhi 
have gotten some results by it. It is justified so far as it produces 
a greater satisfaction, in the long run, than any alternative could 
produce. But it is a slavish virtue, and man does not live slavishly 
if he can avoid it. Probably very few people will ever find happi- 
ness by making it a universal rule of conduct. 

Like all products of biological evolution, wrath is roughly and 
approximately beneficent though very imperfect in its crude in- 
stinetive form. It needs to be refined and re-directed by reason 
and culture, so as to function harmoniously in a good life without 
entailing those evil consequences which all too frequently have ac- 
companied it. There is a time for resentment, as there is a time 
for forgiveness, and either of these passions will be virtuous, if the 
time is right as well as the place, the person who functions as 
object, and the degree. And in order to make all these things 
right, men need reason and good habits. Vengeance must be sub- 
jected to rational control. 

One case where vindictiveness functions beneficently is in the 
punishment of criminals. Most law-abiding citizens desire that the 
perpetrator of some particularly shocking crime shall suffer. They 
are aroused largely because of their sympathy for the victim. 
They experience a genuine lust for vengeance, which is usually sat- 
isfied when the law exacts its penalty. Their vindictiveness creates 
a powerful body of public opinion which tends to keep the law- 
enforcement officials on the alert, and to make them work efficiently 
in protecting society by the suppression of crime. The public’s 
vengeful passions are extremely beneficent provided the culprit is 
given a fair trial, and provided that the penalty imposed is in ac- 
cordance with the law. Lynching is, of course, the case where these 
passions perniciously break through the restrictions imposed by 
law and reason. 
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Let us now consider how the objects of this public wrath are in 
most cases actually responsible for their misdeeds. 

5. The nature of moral responsibility. In order that an indi- 
vidual shall be morally responsible for what he does it is not at all 
necessary that his acts should be uncaused. In reality all the acts 
for which anybody is ever morally responsible are caused in ac- 
cordance with unchanging natural law, and are entirely inevitable. 
But a man is morally responsible to himself and to his fellows for 
his voluntary acts, so far as he is rational. 

Responsibility is always relative to some point of view. A man 
is responsible to society or to his employer or to himself. This 
person or group is said to hold him responsible for what he does. 
His being responsible, say, to society, means that society will be 
right, from its point of view, in attempting to reward or punish 
him for what he has done. And it will in fact be right, from its 
point of view, if rewarding or punishing him will satisfy its in- 
terests best in the long run, that is, if these rewards and punish- 
ments will satisfy its desire for retaliation, and if they will tend 
to alter his conduct so as to make him less hostile or more co- 
operative. Moreover, prizes and penalties will thus influence his 
voluntary actions so far as he is a rational human being. Re- 
sponsibility, as we have indicated, implies both volition and ra- 
tionality. An irrational organism, or one which performed no 
voluntary behavior at all, would not be influenced in any degree 
for the better by rewards and punishments, and would be utterly 
irresponsible. 

We may note here the meaning of blame. A man is to blame 
for any evil deed if he is responsible for it, that is, if it is voluntary 
and if he is rational and thus if somebody ought to punish him 
for it. 

6. The responsibility of criminals to society. Society holds a 
man responsible for the evil he does partly in order to wreak its 
vengeance upon him. Law-abiding citizens sympathize with the 
victim of a crime, especially if it is a revolting crime and if the 
victim is pure and innocent. They demand vengeance upon the 
culprit. They desire that he shall suffer. They are interested in 
causing him pain. Their interest is satisfied when he is convicted 
and punished. As we have indicated, this interest is beneficent and 
rational when kept within the bounds set by law and reason. But 
it is a dangerous passion, and may cause enough suffering to far 
outweigh the satisfaction which its successful functioning always 
produces. Also it has led to the silly and expensive practice of 
curing a sick criminal, in order to execute him, when he would die 
naturally if left alone. But its existence is one of the things that 
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make criminals responsible to society for their crimes. It gives 
society a genuine satisfaction in punishing criminals, and thus it 
creates a genuine obligation for society to punish them. 

Vengeful passions are not the only things which lead society to 
hold individuals morally responsible for their misdeeds. Another 
motive is self-defense. Crime threatens the existence of society. 
Society has a long-range interest in diminishing it or stamping it 
out. Every enlightened society therefore practices rational and 
dispassionate self-defense. It puts a criminal in jail partly in 
order to restrain him from doing any damage. Also it executes a 
particularly dangerous criminal, partly in order to render him in- 
capable of further crime. It also hopes and intends that by these 
penalties other persons who contemplate crime will be deterred. 
And society also hopes and intends that the culprit himself, if he 
is released after a term in jail, will be deterred from further male- 
faction. These hopes are, I believe, only partly realized. A man’s 
experiences in jail, and the suspicious attitude of normal citizens 
toward him after his release, often counteract the deterrent effect 
of his incarceration upon his anti-social propensities. Nevertheless 
incarceration does tend to prevent criminals from repeating their 
offences, so far as they are rational, even if other forces more than 
counterbalance this tendency. Also, while actual criminals are 
found to be very little, if at all, deterred by the punishments in- 
flicted upon other criminals, still many law-abiding citizens very 
probably are thus deterred. Many a man of exemplary conduct 
probably would, under provocations such as occur all too fre- 
quently, rob or murder some of his business associates or relatives, 
if he did not have paraded before his eyes by every newspaper the 
example of what happens to people who do that sort of thing. 

Society, then, is acting rationally in punishing offenders. By 
doing this it is successfully defending itself. Life is more satis- 
factory for most of the citizens because of the operations of the 
established penal system. Criminals really should be punished by 
society for their crimes; in other words, they are morally respon- 
sible to society. The fact that a crime is 100 per cent. caused or 
determined by hereditary and environmental conditions is abso- 
lutely irrelevant to the criminal’s moral responsibility. 

Also irrelevant to his moral responsibility is the fact that, from 
his point of view, penalties imposed are often bad and thus ought 
not to be exacted. Incarceration or execution usually decreases his 
total satisfaction. At times it would be better for a criminal if he 
could escape. From his point of view he ought to escape. But still . 
from the social point of view he ought not to. Society is then mor- 
ally obligated to do what is, to him, an evil, because society needs 
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to do this in its own self defense. Punishing criminals is usually 
much more satisfactory for society in the long run than not punish- 
ing them.® 

7. Volition and freedom necessary for moral responsibility. An 
enlightened society holds a man morally responsible only for those 
acts which he has performed voluntarily. A man is not to blame 
for an evil deed unless he performed it freely. At the time when 
he did it he must have been capable of voluntarily doing some al- 
ternative if he preferred.* Unless his evil deed was willed by him, 
anybody who punished him for it would be foolish and irrational 
and therefore immoral. 

If it was willed by him his will should have been different. He 
was either malicious or negligent. Either he deliberately did a © 
wrong to someone, or else his voluntary act was insufficiently moti- 
vated by an intent to avoid injuring his victim. Either malice or | 
negligence must be present in a misdeed if its perpetrator is prop- 
erly to be blamed and held morally responsible for it, and to be 
punished. And this is the law. In order to secure a conviction, a 
prosecuting attorney has got to prove that the defendant experi- 
enced one or the other of these two defective states of will. If 
someone has been killed in traffic by an auto, and if the driver was 
not negligent and did not mean to kill his victim, then he (the 
driver) has committed no crime. He can kill any number of people 
in traffic without suffering any legal penalty so long as he can prove 
that he did not mean to do it and that he was not negligent. How- 
ever he is likely to have trouble proving this at his first trial. And 
at each subsequent trial the difficulty would increase greatly. 

There are two reasons why men should be punished only for 
their voluntary misdeeds. The first of these is that, as we have 
noted, vengeance is abnormal and irrational when the evil was done 
involuntarily. Ordinary people will not feel any satisfaction in 
taking vengeance on a man who has done damage unintentionally 
and without negligence. The second reason is that punishment will 
not help to protect society unless the deed was voluntary. Punish- 
ment is supposed to correct evil wills and attitudes. It is supposed 
to make men stop acting maliciously or negligently. But if an act 
was involuntary it was not due to any evil will or attitude. It 


8I have discussed the subject of conflicting obligations and interests in 
Journal of Social Philosophy, Vol. 6 (1941), pp. 244-253. 

4Of course nobody could ever do freely anything else from what he did, 
unless he preferred to. Nobody can ever do anything freely and voluntarily 
unless he prefers to do it. And if he prefers to do it, and is capable of doing 
it, he must do it. His doing it is then absolutely inevitable. At the same time 
he could have done something else if he had preferred. 
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was not due to any will at all. Also the chief legal punishments, 
execution and incarceration, are supposed to protect society by tak- 
ing men of ill will out of circulation permanently or for a period, 
and putting them where they can not do much or any damage. 
But the fact that a man has done some harm involuntarily and 
without negligence is no indication that he is more likely than any 
one else to do further harm. There is no need of taking him out of 
circulation. And it will not deter others very much from inten- 
tional or negligent damage if society punishes all persons who have 
done harm, even those who did it without either of these defects 
of will. Only primitive societies punish people for involuntary 
acts. They do it because they do not understand some of the basic 
principles of justice. The chief aim of punishment is to discourage 
malice and negligence. If there has been neither, punishment is 
uncalled for, and the perpetrator is not morally responsible. 

8. Responsibility partly dependent upon the causation of the 
will. While the determination of the original voluntary misdeed 
is utterly irrelevant to the individual’s moral responsibility for it, 
certain causal influences upon future voluntary misdeeds are not 
irrelevant. If a man is morally responsible for evil, that means 
that punishment will cause his will and his attitude to be less 
defective later. Deterrence consists in this causation. Men would 
be much less responsible, that is, they would be much less liable to 
proper punishment, if penalties inflicted had no deterring effects, 
that is, no determining effects for the better, upon their wills and 
desires. 

However, determinism has no other bearing on moral responsi- 
bility. The fact that, in addition to this causal influence, wills are 
completely determined by various hereditary and environmental 
causes, does not in any degree either increase or diminish any- 
body’s moral responsibility. 

9. Moral responsibility and reason. We should note that indi- 
viduals are morally responsible about in proportion to the degree 
of their rationality. The more rational an individual is, the more 
responsible he will be for his misdeeds. This is due to the fact that 
reason makes punishment more effective in correcting defects in his 
will. Thus it is more worth while for society to punish him on 
account of his errors. 

Human adults who are blessed with normal intelligence are 
morally responsible for most of the evil and most of the good that 
they do voluntarily. Young children are morally responsible for a 
smaller proportion of their actions. But so far as punishments 
and rewards will tend to influence them for the better, they are 
morally responsible. Also insane people, morons, and the higher 
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non-human animals, are commonly responsible for very little of 
what they do. So far as punishments can not influence the be- 
havior of an organism, it is folly for anyone to punish it on account 
of the harm it may have done, and therefore nobody ought to pun- 
ish it; and then it is not morally responsible. Any organism which 
performs no voluntary actions is utterly irresponsible. 

But, as we have noted, most normal human adults are morally 
responsible for most of what they do. Each one belongs to various 
social organizations such as a family, a state, and a business group. 
These organizations have rules designed to protect the rights and 
interests of individuals, and to promote the general welfare. Each 
member of such an organization normally conforms to these rules 
because he desires to preserve and to advance the welfare of others, 
because he desires to further various special interests and ambitions 
of his own which can find expression only in or through the organi- 
zation in question, and because he desires to keep out of trouble. 
He finds that rewards are lost and penalties incurred when he does 
what is evil, and that satisfactory goals are gained, and penalties 
avoided, when he acts virtuously. He is a morally responsible per- 
son so far as those rewards and punishments are effective in help- 
ing him to behave himself. With rational adults they are very 
effective. 

10. Moral responsibility to self. Besides the moral responsi- 
bility of an individual to society there is also the moral responsi- 
bility of an individual to himself. A man is held responsible for 
his evil deeds by his conscience. He is punished by it for them. 
He is rewarded by it for his good deeds. A man’s conscience is 
the voice of his own long-range interests, that is, of his better self. 
If he has a so-called ‘‘bad”’ conscience, these interests are crying 
out in his soul in protest at something which he has done. Really 
they are not bad. They are upbraiding him because he has been 
bad. He has disobeyed them. His better self demands that he 
shall live a certain type of life which is calculated to be the most 
satisfactory in the long run. And since this soul or self is a syn- 
thetical unity which is integrated through time, it desires and it 
demands that he shall always have lived that type of life. Such a 
desire is permanently thwarted if the individual knows that he 
has not always done so. The suffering involved in the thwarting 
of this desire is the punishment his conscience inflicts upon him. 
This punishment tends to correct his will and to improve his future 
conduct. His better self thus holds him morally responsible for 
his voluntary misdeeds because doing so is worth its while. It has 
an interest in holding him responsible. It can not repudiate this 
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interest without giving up its temporal, which is a spiritual, in- 
tegrity, that is, without abandoning its ideal of a total life which 
shall be of a type that is most satisfactory to it. To give up this 
ideal would mean spiritual disintegration. 

11. Moral responsibility for good. We have spoken chiefly of 
man’s moral responsibility for his evil deeds. He is equally re- 
sponsible for his good deeds. When he has voluntarily done what 
is good, society rewards him, negatively, by leaving him alone to 
do as he pleases. And positively it gives him its approval. And 
for special virtue it at times confers great honors upon him. 

A man is morally responsible to society for his good deeds so 
far as he should be rewarded by it for them. And he should be 
thus rewarded if his good deeds are voluntary, and if he is rational, 
since rewards will then tend to make a more beneficent, which 
will be helpful to society. 

Also he is morally responsible to himself for his voluntary good 
deeds, if he is rational, since his conscience will rightly reward him, 
and thereby confirm him in the paths of virtue, which are the paths 
of satisfactory living for him. 

12. Determinism and the prevention of crime. We should note 
that the doctrine of determinism directs attention to the problem 
of preventing crime. It teaches that crime is a perfectly natural 
social phenomenon, and that the prevention of crime is purely a 
matter of natural social causation. 

Determinism implies that whatever happens is caused in accord- 
ance with unchanging law. Every actual crime is caused and is 
inevitable. As we noted at the beginning, some persons interpret 
this to mean that for anybody to try to prevent crime is utterly 
futile. One is not free to break the laws of nature even for the 
sake of enforcing the laws of the state. And I believe we must 
agree that no crimes that ever have happened or that ever will 
happen could possibly have been avoided. 

Of course they could have been avoided if the criminal had, at 
the time, chosen and willed differently from the way he did choose 
and will. And, at the time, he could and would have done this tf 
he had preferred to. But he never did prefer, at any given time, 
to choose or to will differently from the way he actually chose and 
willed at that time. Moreover, no man will ever prefer, at any 
given time, to choose or to will differently from the way in which 
he will actually choose and will at that time. Every choice and 
every voluntary act express the preference of the moment for some 
one of the alternatives which are within his power. And this 
preference is always caused by prior conditions. Thus every 

crime that is actually committed is necessary and inevitable. 
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Nevertheless it is not futile to try to remove the causes of crime. 
We must admit, of course, that men will never succeed in removing 
these unless they choose to try; and that if they choose to try, 
their choices will have been caused. Actually men have been 
caused to try, and this causation obviously has not prevented their 
attempts from being in some measure free and successful. More- 
over the fact that various causes compelled them to use intelli- 
gence in implementing their endeavors has contributed to their 
freedom and success. Intelligent and responsible men have recog- 
nized that ignorance was one cause of crime; and they have been 
caused willfully to create various educational institutions which 
have eliminated some ignorance. They have also recognized opium 
as a cause of crime; and they have been caused willfully to restrict 
the use of this narcotic by legal enactment. Both ignorance and 
opium have long existed and have done their deadly work in ac- 
cordance with inexorable natural law. The partial removal of 
these social evils by free men has also been in accordance with in- 
exorable natural law. No law of nature is broken when children 
are educated or when dope peddlers are arrested. 

I believe that, in the future, intelligent, free, and responsible 
men will be caused, in accordance with inexorable natural law, 
willfully to remove many of the causes of crime which are still 
operative. Perhaps some day able leaders will be caused willfully 
and freely to remove all of the causes of crime. If and when this 
happens, the non-occurrence of crime will be exactly as inevitable 
as all the crimes of history have been, and as all the crimes of con- 
temporary society are. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Introduction to Semantics. Rupotr Carnap. (Studies in Se- 
mantics, Volume I.) Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1942. xii+ 263 pp. $3.50. 


This is the first in a projected series of volumes which will 
systematically discuss various problems of semantics; its aim is to 
serve as a general introduction to this branch of study, and to 
supply the fundamental distinctions and terminology which will 
be assumed in subsequent volumes of the series. Semantics, in the 
sense intended by the author, is the systematic analysis of the re- 
lation between expressions in a language and what they ‘“‘desig- 
nate’’ or ‘‘mean’’; it must be carefully distinguished, according 
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to him, both from pragmatics, the study of language systems in 
which explicit reference to those who use the language is made, 
and from syntax, the study of the relations between expressions 
in a language when only the formal structure of the language is 
considered. -The present book owes its chief inspiration to the 
work of the contemporary group of Polish logicians, and in par- 
ticular to Tarski’s Der Wahrheitsbegriff in den formalisierten 
Sprachen; indeed, it would not be unfair to characterize the vol- 
ume as a systematic presentation and elaboration, along lines of 
special concern to its author, of some of the central ideas contained 
in Tarski’s monograph. 

Those who have come to associate the word ‘‘semantics’’ with 
the type of investigation cultivated by Peirce, contemporary prag- 
matists and positivists, and their popularizers, will find the con- 
tents of the present volume both unexpected and difficult. Noth- 
ing in it bears directly on the controversial issues concerning the 
criteria of meaningful discourse, on how to make our ideas clear, 
or on the nature of scientific inquiry. It is in fact a highly tech- 
nical systematization of topics usually regarded as belonging to 
abstract or “Tormal”’ logic, and its conclusions aré obtained with 
the help” of a tremendous machinery of definitions and~ deduc- 
tions. The introductory chapter explains the fundamental and 
by now familiar distinction between object-language and meta- 
language, and between the three parts of semiotic., The next 
chapter is devoted 'to an account of the way in which a semantical 
system is to be constructed. The essential point is that a set_of 
rules must be ‘specified which will determine the truth-conditions 
of every sentence in the object-language under. consideration. ~The 
semantical notions of truth and designation are therefore intro- 
duced, and several further concepts defined with their help. A 
distinctive feature of Professor Carnap’s construction is the un- 
usually broad sense which he assigns to the relation of designa- 
tion: names, predicates, sentences, and even connectives such as 
‘‘and’’ and ‘‘or’’ are taken to designate something, the designata 
of sentences being propositions. The third chapter develops the 
notions of logical truth and logical deducibility, together with a 
number of related concepts. In this connection, the distinction 
between logical and descriptive signs is explained, and the ditfi- 
culties in the"Way of defining them in a completely general fash- 
ion are indicated. Professor Carnap draws a sharp line of de- 
marcation between factual and logical truth, although he 
acknowledges that some recent students of logic find themselves , 
unable to do so; but the issues involved are not analyzed and are 
certainly not resolved¥ This chapter also contains a detailed dis- 
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cussion of the logical range and the logical content of sentences, 
and it supplies reasons why a metalanguage employing modal 
distinctions is required for defining these notions adequately. The 
fourth chapter contributes a rapid survey of syntactical distinc- 
tions; and the final chapter examines the relations between se- 
mantical and syntactical systems, and states some of the condi- 
tions for ‘‘interpreting’’ formal calculi. In an appendix, Professor 
Carnap outlines a number of semantical problems which are still 
unresolved, and notes the changes which some of his earlier views 
(as expressed in his Logical Syntax of Language) must undergo 
in the light of the findings of the present volume. 

Professor Carnap believes that semantics will turn out to be 
of primary importance for the theory of knowledge and for the 
methodology of mathematics and of the empirical sciences. Since, 
however, in the present volume he is concerned exclusively with 
‘‘pure semantics’’—with setting up more or less arbitrarily a set 
of ‘‘semantical rules’’ and drawing consequences from them— 
it is difficult to evaluate his claim on the basis of his actual per- 
formance. For according to him, pure semantics is not a part 
of pragmatics, even though the contrary is the case for ‘‘descrip- 
tive semantics’’ (the empirical study of the semantical features 
of historical languages); and it is therefore an open question 
whether any of the definitions he develops in his book are or will 
be relevant for the analysis of problems embedded in actual speech. 
As he himself notes, pure semantics stands to descriptive semantics 
as pure mathematics does to applied mathematics; and until an 
actual application of his ‘‘pure’’ system is made, its usefulness 
must remain in doubt. Moreover, if pure semantics is indeed like 
pure mathematics, the terms and definitions introduced in the pres- 
ent volume should be taken as blank counters or uninterpreted 
expressions; an interpretation for these expressions, in terms of 
actual usage in current languages, must first be found before one 
can estimate the suitability of the entire system for handling prob- 
lems of knowledge and methodology. 

The worth of semantical distinctions in the study of the foun- 
dations of abstract logic and mathematics has been established 
beyond dispute by the investigations of Tarski and others. Never- 
theless, the significance of semantics for general philosophy and 
empirical methodology can be seriously debated, especially if the 
study of semantics is pursued in the manner proposed by Pro- 
fessor Carnap. To the present reviewer, at any rate, Professor 
Carnap’s general method raises as many problems as it may settle. 
Consider, for example, his proposal to use ‘‘designation’’ so that 
sentences will designate propositions, where a proposition is taken 
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to be ‘‘the meaning of a sentence.’’ It is obvious that the dis- 
tinction between a sentence and a proposition is commonly recog- 
nized and that the distinction is a valuable one. It is not obvious 
that in order to maintain the distinction propositions must be 
construed as hypostatic Platonic entities or eternal Satze-an-sich ; 
and indeed, the efforts of a great many philosophers have gone 
into showing how such a hypostasis may be avoided. On the other 
hand, Professor Carnap’s procedure leaves this type of issue un- 
resolved, and in fact aggravates it by his liberal multiplication 
of designata for expressions. It is always legitimate, of course, 
to propose a wider use for a term than has been customarily asso- 
ciated with it; and certainly in the context of constructing abstract 
systems, if not-elsewhere, such extensions have often been fruitful. 
But if confusion is to be avoided in matters of concrete practice, 
such a proposal must be accompanied by a careful specification 
‘of the sort of things to which the expression in its new usage may 
be applied. It is not sufficient, except in contexts of formal eal- 
culation, to propose for a term not only a wider usage but also 
to postulate ad hoc a new set of unidentified entities to which that 
term is to be ‘‘applied.’’ There is considerable danger that be- 
cause Professor Carnap’s formal constructions require certain 
entities as ‘‘designata,’’ crucial questions may come to be regarded 
as settled without adequate discussion. (As a small indication 
of the way in which this may happen, it is worth noting that Pro- 
fessor Carnap concludes that the designation of the word ‘‘large’’ 
is [the property of being] large and not [the property of] large- 
ness (p. 54); this conclusion is based on the claim that a certain 
sentence containing the word ‘‘designates’’ is true. However, 
since the word ‘‘désignates”’ is used in a sense which is admittedly 
unusual, how except by fiat can the truth of the sentence be de- 
cided ? 

Consider, again, Professor Carnap’s claim that semantics con- 
tains a ‘‘theory of truth’’ and that it fulfills ‘‘the old search for a 
logic of meaning, which had not been fulfilled before in any pre- 
cise and satisfactory way.’’ This ‘‘theory of truth’’ consists in 
defining the word ‘‘true’’ on the basis of other semantical terms 
taken as primitive; for example, a sentence of the form ‘‘z is P”’ 
in a given language is said to be true if and only if the object 
designated by ‘‘x’’ has the property designated by “‘P.’’ It turns 
out, however, that the definition does not involve a new ‘‘concep- 
tion of truth’’ and supplies only a more precise formulation of 
“‘the old classical conception which dates back to Aristotle.’’ This 
latter fact is, by itself, no objection to the proposed definition ; 
but it does raise the question whether the constructions in Pro- 
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fessor Carnap’s semantics are not simply precise formulations of 
notions inherent in a special system of metaphysical assumptions. 
And in any event, and by Professor Carnap’s own admission, the 
proposed definition does not carry forward those whose concern 
is with the concrete ways in which statements are established as 
true and with the methods for warranting our beliefs. In gen- 
eral, the point must not be overlooked that unless we thoroughly 
understand the language (i.e., the metalanguage) in which se- 
mantical analyses are formulated, the semantical analysis of a 
given language is of no help for understanding the latter. The 
‘‘theory of meaning’’ contained in semantics leads simply to the 
construction of a dictionary, which translates an object-language 
into the metalanguage; and the job of clarifying meanings, in 
the sense in which this task was understood by such men as Mach, 
Peirce, Poincaré, and Duhem, must be completed before semantics 
in Professor Carnap’s sense has more than a formal value. Thus, 
according to him, the semantical rules which determine the truth- 
conditions of a sentence make that sentence ‘‘understandable.’’ 
To use his own example, we understand the sentence ‘‘Mon crayon 
est noir’’ when we know that it is true if and only if a certain 
object has a certain color. ‘‘This knowledge of the truth-condi- 
tion,’’ Professor Carnap declares, ‘‘tells us what we must do in 
order to determine the truth-value of the sentence.’’ But surely 
semantical analysis will not tell us ‘‘what we must do’’ unless a 
different type of analysis—one which involves an empirical study 
of the actual use and function of a language—is first undertaken. 
What help do we get from semantical analysis concerning such 
a statement as ‘‘Physical space is curved’’? It appears doubt- 
ful, therefore, whether a semantics which deliberately abstracts 
from all reference to the users of a language has much to contribute 
to the resolution of general philosophical issues. 

Professor Carnap explicitly abandons the thesis, set forth in 
his Logical Syntax of Language, that ‘‘theoretical philosophy is 
the syntax of the language of scienge.’’ His present view is that 
the task of philosophy is semiotical analysis. But if the chief 
concern of such analysis is the construction of a semantics in the 
sense developed in the present work, almost everything of interest 
will be excluded from philosophy. Thus, Professor Carnap briefly 

‘raises the familiar question whether logical rules are arbitrary 
conventions. His conclusion is that although a formal calculus 
may be constructed in any number of arbitrary ways, we can not 
choose freely and arbitrarily the logical rules for an interpreted 
language system. However, in the judgment of the present re- 
viewer, when the issue is construed in such a manner as to lead 
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to this trivial result, the real points at stake have not even been 
broached ; certainly " othimy has beei Setted- CONREPRIRE the peren- 
nial question as to the actual function of logical principles and 
the grounds of their authority. It is pethape neeileay toad 
that the intent behind these critical comments is not to interdict 
the continued cultivation of semantics, and the reviewer is not 
unaware of the importance of such studies for certain special do- 
mains of logical analysis. The intent is to challenge some of the 
assumptions and claims which seem to be made for semantics, and 


to prevent its conversion into another prolegomena to every future 
philosophic analysis. 
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The Creative Unconscious. Studies in the Psychoanalysis of Art. 
Hanns Sacus. Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers. 1942. 
240 pp. $2.75. 


Dr. Sachs, editor of the American Imago, belongs to the group 
of those faithful ones who never swerved from the path of psycho- 
analytic orthodoxy and who do not scruple to set down even the 
later metaphysical ventures of Freud as ‘‘discoveries.’’? So we 
find in his book little that is new to the student of psycho- 
analysis. The familiar psychological principles are made to sup- 
port likewise familiar corollaries and applications in the field of 
esthetics. That masochism is at the root of tragedy, that Meas- 
ure for Measure must be interpreted with reference to the Oedi- 
pus complex and sexual guilt, that the failure of antiquity to de- 
velop into a machine age was due to an inhibition caused by a 
narcissistic conflict—these and similar assertions, though new in 
detail, impress the reader as so many foregone conclusions. But 
the author may be credited with retelling the old story with good 
grace and an open mind for certain esthetic values. 

However, Dr. Sachs does more than just this. In the third, 
concluding part of his book, entitled ‘‘Beauty, Life, and Death,’’ 
he enriches the tenets of Freudian esthetics with a fresh hypothe- 
sis by fusing the psycho-analytic sublimation doctrine with Fried- 
rich Schiller’s idealistic play-theory. This marriage of unequal 
partners, strange though it may seem at a first glance, throws a 
revealing light not only on Freudian esthetics but on the meta- 
physical presuppositions of psycho-analysis. 
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When Freud began to realize the limitations of his original 
libido theory, he was gradually led to pay a grudging homage to 
philosophical tradition and to reinstate the scheme of Plato’s 
anthropology along with some of its metaphysical implications. 
The three strata of the mind in Freud’s psychology—Id, Ego, 
Super-ego—unmistakably reflect the triadic division of the soul in 
the Republic. To vindicate the harmonious unity of the hetero- 
genious ‘‘parts of the soul,’’ Plato in the Laws, developed his 
notion of the artistic play (wa:éia). Thus he laid the foundation of 
that esthetic play-theory which was later modified and perfected 
by Schiller, a Platonist of the Kant-Fichtean school. The mod- 
ern psycho-analyst, confronted with the same problem of the one- 
ness of the mind, falls back on the traditional solution. Describ- 
ing the emotional condition bound up with the enjoyment of 
beauty he writes: ‘‘A split in the personality has, at least for the 
moment, maybe permanently, ceased to exist or, to express it in 
the positive way, the personality has been made more coherent and 
continuous. This is a narcissistic triumph not only for the Ego, 
but also for the Super-Ego, which cherishes the narcissistic ideal 
of a complete, fully organized, and freely functioning personality”’ 
(p. 235). But for the clinical flavor and a few technical terms, 
the passage might be taken bodily from some idealist author. 

These observations are not intended to suggest that Freudian 
esthetics is, at the bottom, idealism. Platonic anthropology, 
adapted to psycho-analysis, is Platonism turned upside down. In 
Plato the ascent from the irrational to the rational level involves 
an increase in reality; in Freud the reverse is true. According 
to his vitalistic convictions the metaphysical center of gravity is 
in the sub-rational Id. As a result the Freudian Eros is directed 
towards Bios rather than towards {wy7; and the psycho-analytic 
analogue to the Platonic Eros which strives after immutable and 
timeless perfection is the ‘‘death-instinct.’? The Platonic vision 
of beauty is the triumph of life rising above transience and un- 
reconciled antagonisms, Over against this esthetics of tragic ra- 
tionalism we find in the modern analyst an esthetics of vitalistic 
sentimentalism. ‘‘Beauty,’’ he defines, ‘‘is life dancing—but danc- 
ing to the tune of death’’ (p. 240). 

It is a peculiarity of the psycho-analytically inverted Platon- 
ism to insist on having its speculations accepted as science. Talk- 
ing ‘‘ without a metaphor’’ about the esthetic experience Dr. Sachs 
informs us that the Super-ego, ‘‘incited by the satisfaction of its 
narcissism, not only sanctions the activity and pleasure of the Ego, 
but even joins in them.’’ The conditions rendering possible the 
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feeling of beauty ensure the Super-ego’s participation by ‘‘brib- 
ing the Super-ego with the narcissistic satisfaction which they offer 
to it’’ (pp. 236-237). All this sounds like a dramatized demonol- 
ogy of the dismembered selfhood rather than like science. 
Heutmut Kuugn. 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 


Fountainheads of Freedom: The Growth of the Democratic Idea. 
Irwin EpMAN with the collaboration of HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc. 1941. xii+ 576 pp. 
$3.50. 


This book is a weapon in the current war of the spirit. It de- 
serves to be judged very much as a general staff might weigh the 
merits of a new light tank or trench-mortar. It is not a detached 
analysis of all the possible varieties of human freedom. It is a 
passionate plea in advocacy of those particular freedoms which 
have flowered as the democratic ideals, admittedly far from real- 
ized, of our civilization, now in deadly danger of eclipse. Many 
of its pages support the view that such an eclipse, if it should 
oceur, would be only temporary; but Professor Edman is no Cro- 
cean encourager of complacency over the very long-run prospects 
of the human urge to be free. The volume consists of two distinct 
parts, the first a brilliant two-hundred-page essay which reviews 
the history of Western political thought from the Old Testament 
prophets to John Dewey as a quest for universal liberty and equal- 
ity. The author demonstrates that even a scholarly, name-studded 
summary can be made to march and sing by dint of a vigorous 
style. The remainder of the book is a readable anthology of the 
great apostles of liberty to the number of about fifty, including 
many of the milestone documents which were the work of several 
hands. Both the essay and the selections profit not a little, as the 
authors indicate, from the ‘‘original, laborious, and enlightening 
researches of Professor Sabine’’ in the materials of the Cromwell 
period. 

If there is any deficiency in the selections, it lies in the period 
most fully covered by other somewhat similar collections, namely, 
the twentieth century. The fountainheads of freedom who may be 
said to be pouring forth life-giving waters in our own day are but 
sparingly represented. In this connection, it may be permissible 
to mention a valuable supplement in some of the essays in Free- 
dom, Its Meaning, edited by Ruth N. Anshen, especially the mas- 
terly analysis of the varieties of freedom in the Epilogue by Pro- 
fessor Schneider, who also collaborated in the present undertak- 
ing. Criticisms based on differences of emphasis upon economic 
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reforms are of minor importance in view of Professor Edman’s 
great service in so eloquently stating the case for freedom in its 
widest meaning in such words as these: 


A free life is impossible for one citizen without its equal conditions being 
present for all. A free life is not possible in a society on one continent, where 
the very conditions of the economic life of that society and the principals by 
which it survives are imperiled by world anarchy—menacing and despotic— 
careering in tanks across lands and in planes across oceans. The democratic 
way of life has reinforced the basic idea of the world-wide dependence of men 
on each other. It has exploded the dream of moral or political or economic 
isolation. We are not alone, and even solitude is a social gift. What happens 
to one of us happens to all. If men are not yet bound by fraternal love, 
they are bound by world-wide circumstances, even as enemies may be joined 
in the brotherhood of death by the same deadly germs of the same epidemic. 
[P. 191.] 


These are thoughts to consolidate the home front for the long pull 

ahead, to re-weld split minds, and to set constructive goals for the 

future which are exacting enough to command the lives of all of us. 
H. A. L. 


Voltaire, Pascal and Human Destiny. Mina WatTerMAaN. New 
York: King’s Crown Press. 1942. xvi-+ 130 pp. $1.75. 


A detailed and definitive analysis of Voltaire’s criticism of 
Pascal, which sets out the similarities and differences between the 
two philosophers. The author has gone through an impressive 
mass of material, much of which is listed in a series of bibliog- 
raphies which terminate the volume. It seems unlikely that any- 
one for the next few generations would ever have to do this study 
again. 

G. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the death of James Hayden Tufts, former 
professor of philosophy at the University of Chicago, on August 6, 
at Berkeley, California, at the age of 80. 
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